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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE OCTOBER ISSUE OF THE JR. 


Dr. Tetsutaro Ariga is professor at the Kyoto University and one of the 
Christian scholars of Japan with the deepest insight in the various 
non-Christian religions. 

Rev. Alfred Bloom, American Baptist, studied for two years in Japan on 
a Fullbright scholarship, and has just returned to the U.S. A., where 


he is now a teaching fellow at the Harvard University. 
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STUDY CENTER NEWS 


Executive committee : 


Just before the summer an executive committee for the Study 
Center was formed, and the center is now functioning under the au- 
spices of the NCC. The members are: Rev. Tsunetaro Miyakoda, 
General Secretary of the Japan Bible Society (chairman)—Dr. Tetsutaro 
Ariga, professor of Kyoto University (vice-cchairman)—Dr. Chitose 
Kishi, president of the Japan Evangelical Lutheran Church (secretary) 
—Rev. Kiyoshi Hirai, General Secretary of the National Christian 
Council (recording secretary)—and Rev. Harry Thomsen, missionary 
of the Christian Mission to Buddhists (treasurer). 


Conferences, guests and round table discussions : 


During the last three months the Study Center has been visited 
by a large number of guests, including missionaries, scholars, etc. from 
several countries abroad. The facilities of the library has also been 
used by a number of people who wanted to know more about the 
various religions of Japan. As has already been mentioned in an 
earlier issue of the JR, two rooms are available at the Study Center 
for people who would like to stay while studying. 

The largest single group of visitors was a group of 16 pastors 
and laymen from the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the USA. The 
Study Center arranged for them a two-day conference in Kyoto, in- 
cluding visits to Tenrikyo where they met with the patriarch, Naka- 
yama Shozen, to the Buddhist Tendaz headquarters on the top of 
Hiei-san, and several other places. 

One of our guests was professor of missions, Dr. Pierce Beaver, 
from Chicago University. On the occasion of his visit two round 
table discussions were arranged at the Study Center, one with some 
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of the leading Shinto priests and scholars in the Kyoto area, one with 
some of the leading Buddhist scholars (and the famous Zen master 
Yamada Mumon) in the same area. As the space is limited it will 
not be possible to give a report on these extremely interesting con- 


frontations. 


Statistics of the JR: 


The present issue has been raised to 1,700 copies from the former 
1,000 copies. The subscription rate is 1,000 yen pr. year, pastor’s 
rate 500 yen. We have distributed the JR regardless of receiving the 
subscription money or not—our main aim being to reach the Christian 
world in and outside of Japan with what we regard as relevant or 
even important information and news. However, without identifying 
ourselves with Shylock, and without insisting upon a ‘pound of flesh’, 
we are happy for every check or recommended letter which finds its 
way through our door—printers being printers, and money being 
money the continuance of this quarterly depends on the support you, 
and only you, can give.—We are happy to see the contributions in the 
third quarter of the year rise from 12,000 yen to 50,500 yen—but let 
not our happiness prevent you from making us more happy ! 


Looking forward : 


The second article on ‘Religions of Japan’ appears in this issue 
(‘Ittoen’)—the next issue will bring an article on the ‘Yamabushi’ 
(Buddhist mountain climbers)—and every issue in the foreseeable future 
will bring an article on one of the religions of Japan, mainly the New 
Religions. 

A “RELIGIOUS MAP OF JAPAN” anda “BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
JAPAN’S NEW RELIGIONS” have been made and will be sent to 
you in the beginning of November. The map should be of help to 
you in pointing out what religions are centered in your area, and 
the bibliography should enable the interested to pursue their studies 
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of Japan’s New Religions. The bibliography will be the first of its 
kind to be published on the New Religions. 

Incidentally a book on “THE NEW RELIGIONS” is also almost 
completed. 

Together with this issue of the JR we take pleasure in presenting 
to our readers a copy of “A GUIDE TO RISSHO KOSEI KAT’, one 
of Japan’s largest and most active New Religions. It is our hope in 
the future now and then to supply our readers with various kinds 
of source materials for your study of Japan’s religions. 

As you will reaiize that these and other future projects are great- 
ly increasing our expences, we hope that your contributions to the 


Study Center may likewise increase. 


THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE STUDY OF RELIGIONS 


It is of great importance to all missionaries and pastors, particu- 
larly those residing in the Tokyo area, to know about the International 
Institute for the Study of Religions led by William P. Woodard. At 
Woodard’s institute in the National YMCA Building a well-equipped 
library and all kinds of material is available to the student of Japanese 
Religions. Also the International Institute arranges various conferences 
where the adherents of different religions meet and are confronted 
with each other. 

It is the aim of the Christian Study Center to work in fruitful 
cooperation with the International Institute, and it is our hope that 
missionaries and pastors will avail themselves of the facilities of the 


said Institute. 


THE MEETING OF EAST AND WEST 
ON THE JAPANESE SCENE* 


BY TETSUTARO ARIGA 


Introduction : 


About the fact that East and West are actually meeting in Japan 
there can be no dispute. But when we are asked just how they are 
meeting or what is the significance of the fact for the present and 
future of Japan as well as of the world, different answers may be 
offered. My own approach is to study our subject by singling out 
certain mental traits of the Japanese that seem to have great bearing 
on the matter. I will discuss them under the following five headings: 
1. flexibility, 2. selectivity, 3. comprehensiveness, 4. love of forms, 5. 


zeal for specialization. 
I. Flexibility : 


It is impossible for us to discuss Japanese culture without reference 
to a series of foreign influences. These came in first from Korea and 
China, then from Portugal and Spain. Even to the closed Japan of 
the Tokugawa period some Dutch influences reached, though in an 
extremely limited way. Since 1858, and on a larger scale since 1868, 
both the government and the people of Japan have been positively 
taking in western civilization. So if you take any aspect of Japanese 
culture and analyze it into its component factors, you may get a number 
of foreign influences and nothing else. Is Japanese culture, then, merely 
a product of slavish imitation? It is undeniable that there are plenty 
of imitations and copies of foreign patterns; but it is not entirely 
correct to say that the Japanese mind is but a passive recipient. For 
it seems that it has always been at work selecting, accepting, com- 


sponsored by Tokyo University in August, 1956. 
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bining, adapting, and assimilating various cultural elements coming 
from outside. 

Such a mentality may be better characterized by calling it flexible 
than by calling it imitative. It is always sensitive—sometimes too 
much so—to what is going on in other parts of the civilized world 
and is ever ready to respond to whatever new cultural stimuli come 
in. 

II. Selectivity : 

Although the Japanese mind has accepted many foreign cultural 
influences, it has not done so without discrimination. A number of 
motives may be found for each act of selection, but generally speaking, 
political and utilitarian motives loom large. For instance, when 
Francis Xavier brought Christianity in the mid-sixteenth century it 
was welcomed by certain daimyos who desired to have trade relations 
established with the western powers. But in 1587 Toyotomi Hideyoshi 
banned the missionaries while still wanting to deal with the western 
merchants. Still later, discovering that it was impossible to continue 
foreign trade and shut out Christianity, the Tokugawa government 
decided to get rid of both, and closed the door of the country. 

The same sort of attitude may be observed with regard to the 
period around and subsequent to the Mezji Restoration of 1868. Since 
the government strongly felt the need of making Japan a modern 
nation, they welcomed above all science and techniques. But they 
believed Japan had enough religious and moral heritage, and tried to 
avoid Christian influences as much as possible. As a result, the kind 
of western civilization Japan has accepted may be called “western 
civilization minus Christianity”. Western ideas and methods were 
received only in so far as they could contribute toward making the 
country strong and prosperous under the emperor system. 

The collapse of this system in consequence of the last war has 
caused great vacillation of mind. While the majority take the western 
type of democracy seriously, there are also people who are attracted 
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by the Soviet way of socialization. Some, especially among younger 
people, have gone over to nihilism; but perhaps a larger number of 
them are finding their satisfaction in dialectical materialism or in 
existentialism. On the other hand, there seem to be more people 
than before who are interested in Christianity. At least, there is 
today hardly any prejudice against Christianity except in rural areas; 
and there is a growing number of people who seriously are trying to 
understand it as a basic historic factor of western civilization. 


III. Comprehensiveness : 

First from the continent of Asia, later from Europe and America, 
Japan has adopted various cultural elements during the last fifteen 
centuries. In the course of time they have been so well amalgamated 
that you may call our culture here Japanese culture despite the variety 
of sources that supplied its elements. Yet there has never been 
developed a logically consistent system of culture. It often happens 
that some mutually contradictory ideas are held without any regard 
to logical consistency. For centuries the Japanese have believed in 
both Shinto and Buddhism. Today you may come across a young 
person in whom Nietzscheism, Marxism, Kirkegaardianism, and Zen- 
Buddhism all co-exist! He may call himself a Buddhist or even a 
Christian. But that perhaps does not mean much. He should rather 
be called a typical Japanese, as long as he is not bothered by the 
inconsistency of ideas and thoughts that are in his mind.* In other 
words, his mind works intuitively rather than rationally. 

Of course we have more consistent Shintoists, or Buddhists, or 
Christians, and that some real intolerant ones, too. But on the whole 
Japanese people are broad-minded and tolerant. Just as they enjoy 
eating sashimi, shumat, and beefsteak, drinking beer, sake, wine, and 


x By saying this I do not mean that religious belief does not make any 
difference. There is actually some recognizable difference in thought and 
behavior between Christian and non-Christian Japanese. My analysis, 
however, may help those who are interested in Christian missions in this 
country see deeper into the roots of their problems. 
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even whisky, in one and the same meal, they take pride in the rich- 
ness of ideas coming from all quarters rather than in the consistency 
with which these are combined or selected. This is what I mean 
when I say the Japanese mind is comprehensive. 


IV. Love of Forms: 

The most creative aspect of the Japanese mind may perhaps be 
found in its aesthetic activities. It is fond of discovering forms every- 
where. Thus quite formalized manners and etiquette have been de- 
veloped, to which every cultured person is expected to conform. Thus 
the ordinary custom of tea-drinking has been refined into an elaborate 
tea-ceremony. In a similar way the act of arranging flowers for 
ornamental purposes has developed into the art of zkebana. The 
person who first discovered or set certain forms becomes the founding 
master of a school. This tendency is recognizable in almost every 
department of our culture. You will find there schools, masters, and 
their successors. And the order of succession is in many cases here- 
ditary. Whether it is tea-ceremony, flower-arrangement, poetry, 
painting, music, swimming, fencing, horsemanship, religion, or philo- 
sophy, it is a master-pupil relationship that has preserved the original 
forms of a great founding master in the field. 

This cultural tendency has certainly been a cause of much con- 
ventionalism from which today we Japanese are trying hard to free 
ourselves. But it should be noted that the Japanese love of forms is 
not in itself identical with formalism. On the contrary, the original 
forms taught by a master are results of his creative imagination and 
abstraction. And the pupils who have mastered them can thereby 
penetrate into the spirit of the master who produced them. Forms 
then become symbols to which certain mystic qualities are attached. 
Then they cease to be mere externals. Today this sort of master- 
pupil relationship is often called feudalistic. But even those who 
consider themselves enlightened intellectuals are fond of talking about 


“schools”. Whenever they meet a historian or a philosopher from 
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abroad, the first question they ask is likely to be, “To which school 
do you belong?” or “Whose theory are you expounding ?” 


V. Zeal for Specialization : 

Closely related to the love of forms is a zeal for specialization. 
For one’s love of forms makes him strive after refinement and per- 
fection; and the shortest way to attain them is to concentrate his 
mind and energy on one thing. A painter like the late Sotaro Yasui 
who did not want to know anything outside his own domain of painting 
is sure to be an object of admiration. Indeed, versatility is also ad- 
mired and there is no lack of versatile persons in this country. But 
a scholar, for instance, who has devoted his whole life exclusively to 
a certain particular line of study to the neglect of everything else in 
the world is more likely to be acclaimed as a truly scholarly person. 

Specialization is of course important for cultural progress, but too 
much emphasis on it may easily breed sectionalization. To take the 
case of a university, specialization tends to make the mutual contact 
of scholars of different lines more and more difficult. Love of speci- 
alization, moreover, may also tempt people to minimize or even dis- 
regard broader common grounds. I recall a story, which I heard 
more than thirty years ago, of a Japanese boy studying in America. 
He wanted to earn some dollars by getting a cooking job in a home. 
So he went to a friend of his, also a Japanese, and asked him to teach 
him how to cook. The latter said: “The most important part of 
cooking is pie-making. If you can bake an excellent pie, you will 
immediately be recognized as an expert cook. And the most important 
part of a pie is its crust. So I'll teach you how to make a good 
crust.” He then showed him a recipe for pie crust and let him try 
it. The student finally succeeded in baking a good crust. So he went 
to a home where he was hired as cook. But he was greatly em- 
barrassed when he realized that he had learned only the making of 
a crust but knew nothing about preparing the filling! 

I think this story eloquently reveals a characteristic trait of 
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Japanese mentality. Japanese people have often a good understanding 
of the most subtle parts of western culture but do not want to pay 
much attention to what is more commonplace and elementary. They 
may have learned to make an excellent pie crust but do not always 
think the making of fillings is important. 


Conclusion : 


I have not discussed the meeting of East and West in Japan as 
a problem of Buddhism vs. Christianity or Confucianism vs. Greek 
philosophy. For both Buddhism and Confucianism were also originally 
alien to the Japanese mind. Rather I have tried to call attention to 
certain traits which seem to me inherent init. I do not by any means 
pretend to be exhaustive. But these five traits may be enough to start 
a discussion. Of course, we have to rethink the problem in view of 
the total situation in which present Japan is placed. Now that old 
authorities have fallen to the ground, the Japanese mind has no 
criterion ready whereby it may appraise things coming from outside 
and re-appraise things that are already here. However, it has to find 
out its own way. So we have to see whether these five traits can 
yet have their functions in this democratic age. As I see it, they 
are in themselves not necessarily undemocratic, although they have 
acquired in the course of history feudalistic coloring. But I think it 
is equally true that they have no positive power to produce a demo- 
cracy. We see that at the root of western democracy there are the 
Greek logos and the Hebraic-Christian sense of personal commitment. 
These ought to be more thoroughly understood and appropriated by 
the Japanese. But this will not mean the destruction of these five 
traits of mind. Flexibility, selectivity, comprehensiveness, and the 
love of perfection and subtlety will all find their places in a new 
democratic setting and will be able to produce genuinely good things 
for the future of mankind. 
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HOW TO GAIN A DEEPER KNOWLEDGE 
OF JAPAN 


All missionaries and pastors agree on the necessity of learning 
the Japanese language, and almost everybody agrees—at least in theory 
—on the necessity of studying the Japanese way of thinking as it is 
reflected in the culture and religions of Japan. The language is only 
the facade of the Japanese mind—in order to get inside the facade 
more than the study of the language is required.— 

The question is how to do it? And there can be no doubt that 
the future missionary, during his first two years of stay in Japan, 
should have regular courses in Japanese culture and religion along- 
side with the studies of the language. This could be done at various 
universities in the Tokyo and Kyoto areas—another possibility would 
be a Missionary Academy, but more about this another time. Now 
only a suggestion as to how this study could be carried on after the 
two initial years. 

In Kyoto several missionaries and teachers, esp. from the Doshisha 
University, have formed a ‘Portfolio Group’ which meets the last 
Friday of every month. The persons involved have each been assigned 
his area: Buddhism, education, politics, New Religions, the Japanese 
mind, etc.—and each one gives a five or ten minutes talk on his sub- 
ject. Sometimes a special subject is chosen for the whole program. 
And in the case of religious subjects the talk can be combined with 
an excursion to one of the religious centers in the neighbourhood. 

In this way, by a minimum of effort and perspiration, it is possi- 
ble to keep abreast of all the developments in ever-changing Japan. 
It is suggested that you do the same—at a monthly missionary 
gathering or ‘bokushikat’, or in whatever group or context that will 


serve your special situation best. 
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ITTOEN, THE GARDEN OF ONE LIGHT 


BY HARRY THOMSEN 


All depending 
upon the definition 
Ittoen (—S ba) could 
be called a village, 
a religious move- 
ment, or a person. As 
a village it consists 
of the Kosenrin— 
situated in Yama- 
shina on the out- 
skirts of Kyoto— 
where the rather in- 
significant number of 
three hundred people 
are ‘living’ Jttden 
and demonstrating 
its ideas. As a reli- 
gious movement it is 
anything but insigni- . ee 
ficant, anditishardly ~* eae SM 


an exaggeration to say that its impact is felt throughout the country 
making the study of J/ttoen a ‘must’ for the person who sincerely 
wants to grasp the religious situation in Japan. Finally as a person 
Ittoen is centered in its founder and present leader, Nishida Tenko, 
who by many is called the greatest religious personality of Japan today. 


Tenko-san, as he is called, and Jttden are so intimately connected that 
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an article on /#f0en—to give a true picture—must start with and center 
on the life and thoughts of Tenkd-san. 


The Voice of an Infant 

Tenko-san, who at present is 88 years old, led in his early thirties 
a group of one hundred families to Hokkaido as part of a large-scale 
agricultural project. He could have lived a life in wealth and leisure, 
but somehow he found no satisfaction, and finally left Hokkaido 
seeking a new way of life—The turning point came in 1905, when he 
was fasting in a small temple at Nagahama—after three days he had 
a kind of revelation on hearing the voice of an infant crying out for 
its mother’s milk and stopping after drinking the milk—the child and 
its mother became to Tenk0d-san an image of man’s situation: the 
infant receives and is happy, the mother gives and is happy—thus 


men should cease struggle and strife and be happy in giving as well 


as in receiving. 


*Roto’, a life in service 


Tenko-san gave away all 
that he owned and decided to 
live a life in altruism putting 
all his trust in ‘the Light’. He 
started working for others, 
often the dirtiest kind of work, 
and never asked for remunera- 
tion. His penniless life in ser- 
vice attracted deep attention 
from spiritually-minded people, 
and gradually as_ followers 
gathered around him ‘Jttden’ 
was created. In 1928 a rich 


man donated to Tenko-san a 
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25 acre piece of land in 
Yamashina, and Tenko-san 
and his followers settled 
down there, giving it the 
name of Kosenrin. 
The Ittoen brotherhood 
at Kosenrin 
Is built on the follow- 


ing three main principles: 


1. Simplicity and non- possession. The members of the Kosenrin 
have no private property—everything belongs to the brotherhood, 
which distributes all necessary things, e. g. the simple standard clothes, 
to each single individual. 

Food is made in the village kitchen which can take care of about 
five hundred empty stomachs. The food, simple but nourishing non- 
meat dishes, is eaten at low wooden tables in the common dining- 
room. 

There is no shortage of floor space in Késenrin. An example of 
simplicity, that all can follow, is set, namely the so-called, “Johan-ro’, 
according to which every person is to have only one and a half tatamz 
mat (about 3 square meter)—giving a family of four 6 tatami and 
leaving the batchelor with only 3 square meter. 

The life of simplicity and non-possession is not thought of in 
financial terms but is regarded as a way of self-denial and character- 
training. Tenkd-san puts it this way: “Let not the center be the 
self but the whole, not pleasure but self-renunciation—then there will 


be peace on earth”. Or “In having nothing lies inexaustible wealth”. 


2. Worship of God through all religious truths. The symbol of 
Ittoen is quite interesting. It consists of the swastika, the ‘teeth’ 


of which form a circle—the center of the swastika forms a cross and 
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in the background is the sun. The symbolism is: by the rays of the 
Light Buddhism and Christianity melt into one and form the circle 
of harmony. 

The same idea is shown in the first part of the ‘/ttden Prayer’: 
“Tet us be born anew and have our being by the providence of the 
Light. Teach us to worship the essence of all religions, and help us 
to learn the one ultimate truth.” 

Accordingly there are people of various religions in /ttden. Among 
the leaders are several Zen Buddhists, and also a former Baptist 
minister and a former Methodist teacher at the Doshisha University 
(both still regarding themselves as Christians). In the morning a 
churchbell is struck, and in 
the evening a temple bell 
sounds over the compound. 
The service, at 6 o’clock in 
the morning and in the 
evening, is predominantly 
Zen in form, but among the 
various Buddhist sutras in 
the scriptures we will also 
find the Sermon on the 
Mount and the Lord’s Prayer, which are used on several occasions, 
just as the birthdays of both Buddha and Christ are celebrated. 

Tenko-san, however, never talks in terms of Buddhism or Christi- 
anity or Buddha and Christ, but in terms of the Light 0), or rather 
‘funt no komyo’ (the Light that is not two). An infinite omnipotent 


reality embodying ultimate truth. Tenko-san puts it this way: “He 
believes not only in God, not only in Buddha, or in Confucius alone, 
for he believes that all of their essence are within the gate of One 
and Only Light.” The latter citation is from the Jchizijitsu (One 
Fact of Life) which is used at the service every morning. Incidentally 


this is the background for the name of ‘/ttéen’: the Garden of One 
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Light. 
It is not difficult to see the affinity with the Quakers, with whom 


Ittoen is in close contact. 


3° Life in service and action. This is probably the central point 
of Ittden. Nothing is emphasized more than life in action and 
service. Tenko-san refuses to call Jttoen a religion, and calls it 
‘setkatsu’ (‘living’, or ‘a way of life’)—he also says: “it is useless 
to argue—go and do it!” or “There are truer prayers in one’s devoted 
work than in prostrating oneself before an altar.” or “Things which 
you think you have earned are worthless and perishable. Only the 
toil which you have undertaken with the sweat of your brow is that 
which is imperishable and noble.” 

As a practical demonstration of this life in service all the members 
of Ittoen now and then go out and do all kinds of work free of charge. 
Best known are they for the ‘vokuman gydgan’ (7\#5{1/), the clean- 
ing of other people’s toilets, which takes place once a week. Each 
having a towel with the symbol of the /#tden around their heads, and a 
bucket under the arm they gather at the schoolyard, sing the ‘vokuman 
gyogan’ song and walk in a single file through the village, across the 
bridge where those who are staying at home bow in silent greeting, 
out to the town or village where they clean latrines on that occasion. 
—This form for service may seem strange, not only to Westerners, 
and the ‘vokuman gydgan’ has been the target of many jokes (because 
of it Jttoen has been called the WCC of Japan!), but there can be no 
mistake about the sincerity of the people who perform it—they regard 
the ‘vokuman gydgan’ as an important means towards world peace 
and call it a kind of ‘prayer in action’. That the toilet cleaning was 
chosen as a special way of serving was no doubt due to the fact that 
this work is regarded as one of the lowest and most contemptible—and its 
psychological effect on the doer as well as the receiver is undoubtedly 


great. Tenkd-san once was asked by a missionary: “Why have you 
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chosen this unproductive and rather negative kind of service ?”—and 
gave this interesting answer: “Jesus was a noble man—he washed 
the feet of his disciples!” 

A special feature of the life in service is the two Swa Raj drama 
troupes which perform every year throughout the country, esp. in 
prisons and penitentiaries. The dramas are based on the religious 
and moral principles of /ttoen, and they are seen by an enormous 
number of people. 

The Swa Raj dramas is one of the main reasons for the tremendous 
influence of Ittoen. Another reason is the training meetings—from 
the 7th to the 10th every month—where a large group of young people 
is gathered for special training in the ‘vokuman gydgan’, the ‘roto’, 
and on the whole all the principles of /ttden. Business managers, 
interested in moral and religious questions, from all over the country 
send their young employees to these training courses—and consequently 
the influence of Ittoen on many business firms and companies through- 
out the country, fx. the Chichibu Cement Company, is quite consider- 
able. The training courses started about 30 years ago, and until now 
about 200,000 people have attended them. 

Other activities at the Kosenrin 

As a means of support the Kodsenrin has rice-fields, vegetable 
gardens, bamboo groves, etc. where work is carried on.—Another 
important part of the compound is the printing house, which has carried 
on for more than 30 years—the Jtt0en monthly magazine ‘Hzkari’ 
is published here. 

Unique and interesting is the school system. The tiny village of 
about 300 inhabitants has within its compound a school system that 
takes the children from kindergarden through university. The teachers 
in elementary school are from the Koésenrin, but most of the teachers 
from the high school and the university are from outside /ttden, from 
various schools in Kyoto, men who take a special interest in /ttden 


and therefore teach without remuneration—The way of teaching is 
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based on the Jttden way of life, and it is probably the only schools 
in Japan where the teachers are titulated “uncle” and “aunt”. 
More about Tenko-san 

Tenko-san has probably been influenced by Christianity in his 
youth—he mentions himself that the words which left the deepest 
impression on him in his youth were: “give away all that you have, 
and then take up my cross and follow me”. 

Some of his most frequently used words show the influence of 
Christianity, e.g.: “Genuine religious ecstasy will come only after you 
have borne your cross”—‘“Serve with no thought for rewards and 
things wiil be given you when you need them”.—“One who tries to 
gain will die: one who gives will live.”—“ Respect all men, give thanks 
for all things, and be diligent in works of gratefulness.” 

Also Tenké-san studied Zen buddhism for about 10 years in his 
youth. This, too, is evident from his words: “True faith is self- 
negation. It is a state in which the self is merged with the cosmos”. 
—“He who has negated himself is Buddha.”—‘“ The ultimate negative 
is the ultimate positive.’—“Matter and mind are one.” etc. 

Apparently Buddhism has made the greatest influence on Tenko- 
san. Whereas he hardly ever uses the name of God he frequently 
talks about Buddha—although he usually combines the two in the 
term ‘Light’. In an article in “Hikari”, March 1959, he says: 
“between ‘cause’ and ‘effect’ lie the limitless events of life. No 
matter how minute or how large these events may be, they all come 
within the destiny of cause and effect. For every cause there is an 
inescapable effect; for a good cause there is no ill effect, neither is 
there a good effect out of ill cause.’—-However, in the same article 
the influence from Christianity is unmistakable: “—true religion may 


” 


be crystalized in the word of ‘penitence’—”. But even the word 
penitence is given a Buddhist colouring :—‘‘Men should be led to 
atone not only for sins and evils of others in this generation, but also 


those of even previous generations, including those of other countries.” 
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However, questions like ‘Christianity or Buddhism’ and ‘life after 
death’ etc. do not interest Tenkd-san. He maintains that there is 
only One Light, and that life and man can not be thought of in seg- 
ments but only as a whole. Asked on philosophical matters he will 
usually answer: “know less and do more rather than know more and 
do less” or he will practice ‘speaking silence’, sitting with a smile 
on his lips, tracing signs on the ground with his finger. Or he may 
give an answer, reflecting his deep sense of humour: Death solves 
all problems. If you have any problem assuredly it is because you 
have not yet died completely !” 


The future of Ittoen 
An interesting question is what will happen to Jttden after Tenko- 
san dies. Will it continue to be a religious movement or a way of 
life—or will it become another of Japan’s numerous New Religions ? 
Although nothing definite can be said on this subject, there is no 
doubt that the ‘One Fact of Life’—recited each day at the service at 
Ittoen by all the participants—bears in it the seed to the deification 
of Tenko-san. 
Ittoen and Christianity 
Is it possible that /ttden, with its emphasis that deeds be above 
words, that faith and life be one, can teach us something? Some- 
thing that we have once been taught, and may even now ourselves 
be teaching, but something that we are forgetting to do. Is it possible 
that the main reason for the growth of the various New Religions in 
Japan—and for the virtual standstill of Christianity—is the emphasis 
by these religions on life and our lack of emphasis?—And would it be 
completely irrelevant to suggest that a similar experiment, not based on 
syncretism but on Christianity, be carried out somewhere in Japan? 


—=_>-—--e—-— 
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ZEN AND MEN 


Compared with the phenomenal growth of ‘shinkd shikyo’ (the 
New Religions) ‘kisez shiikyo’, FER S¢#, (the so-called Established 
Religions) are in a period of stagnation or decline. Not infrequently 
Buddhism is called ‘ohaka shitkyo’, %3£52%#, (‘graveyard religion’) 
—however, the strength of Buddhism should not be underestimated, 
particularly in the case of Zen. It is curious to see how people, 
normally not displaying any interest in religion, in the time of crisis 
or need turn to Zen. The following interesting examples, will 
illustrate this. 

One of the famous young stars from the Toho film company was 
involved in a traffic accident early this year. He was acquitted but 
feeling the need of inner strength he left the film company temporarily 
and entered the Buddhist monastery Tenryuji in Kyoto to take up 
Zen training. Asked why his answer was: “In this complicated 
modern world it is necessary to have inner harmony and strength— 
nowhere is this better obtained than in Zen.” 


The famous baseball player Yamamoto was suspended after strik- 
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ing the umpire in a moment of rage. He is at present studying Zen 
meditation in the Ezheiji monastery of Sdtd Zen to regain his balance 
of mind. 

A group of 42 bus drivers from Tokyo this summer took a one- 
week course of Zen meditation in the Engakuji monastery at Kama- 
kura, where the famous Zen master Asahina is residing. Their aim 
was to gain harmony and peace of mind which would enable them 
to be more efficient behind the wheel in the ‘kamtkaze’—traffic of 
Tokyo. 


Zen monks meditating. 
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IS THE NEMBUTSU MAGIC? 


BY A. BLOOM 


The Nembutsu (thinking on the Buddha, by reciting his name) 
which is the central religious concept and practice of the Pure Land 
sects of Japanese Buddhism, and the Daimoku (the title of the Lotus 
Sutra recited like the Nembutsu) of the Nichiren sects have recently 
been subject to considerable criticism in a daily religious newspaper, 
the Chigai Nippod. The discussion probes the heart of religion in 
Japanese society and represents an instance of the great ferment going 
on among scholars of religion as they attempt to meet the demands 
of a new day with an old religion rather worn and low in prestige. 
This essay will present some of the issues raised by various writers 
in the course of the discussion which has not yet terminated. From 
this we may gain some insight into contemporary religious thinking 
in Japan. 

The origin of the discussion came in an essay by Dr. Ienaga 
Saburo of Tokyo University to the effect that the Nembutsu is magical. 
Even the retention of the verbal Nembutsu by Hodnen and Shinran 
was magical. He distinguishes sharply between magic and religion. 
The conclusion is reached that in the scientific age magical Buddhism 
must advance to true religion or lose its effect in the modern world. 
His writing displays two trends: the raising of the standard of spiritu- 
ality, and the adjusting of science and religion. 

Response to this criticism has been lively, mainly from the Jodo 
Shinshu wing. This fact is due to the criticism of Shinran and the 
general indifference of other sects to the situation. 

Dr. Oe Junsho of Ryukoku University replies to Dr. Ienaga with 
the suggestion that the proper question is the true nature of the 
Nembutsu and not how the common people accept it and practice it. 
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The answer from the Shinshu point of view is that the Nembutsu 
is given to mankind. It is a summons received from the Buddha and 
faith is the response to that summons. Here we detect an expansion 
of the meaning of Nembutsu from a mere practice to a kind of 
philosophy of life and religion. It is a sign of a life in faith and is 
not magical. 

From this attempt of Dr. Oe to spiritualize the Nembutsu com- 
pletely, we are introduced to Mr. Kimura Shinsho who reminds us 
that Buddhism does not deny magic and that the whole basis for the 
introduction of Buddhism into Japan was a magical one. Shitennojz, 
and the system of provincial temples are signs of this condition. The 
Segaki-e or rite of feeding the departed or hungry spirits is a practice 
indicating the magical attitude. If this aspect is denied there will be 
nothing left to Buddhism. He concludes that the Nembutsu is of no 
value without belief in the after-life and this magical attitude. To 
revive Buddhism is to revive magic. Jenaga divided religion and 
magic arbitrarily. He concludes, however, that it would be a great 
fortune to find a Buddhist text which denied magic. 

In a later article this same Mr. Kimura takes up the question of the 
after-life and Nembutsu. The problem of Nembutsu arises when Amida 
or the Pure Land are denied. If there is no Pure Land then what is 
the purpose of the Nembutsu? He points out that in early Nembutsu 
teaching in Japan the problem was how the Nembutsu saved and how 
it was to be recited. The question of Buddha and Pure Land were 
assumed. Conditions have now changed and the existence of Buddha 
and Pure Land must be demonstrated to show the validity of the 
Nembutsu. The question how the Nembutsu saves is a question 
within faith, while the question of the existence of Buddha and Pure 
Land is a question from without faith. 

Prof. Sakamoto of Otani University argues that the Nembutsu is 
not really magic in its truest meaning but there is that aspect in 


Buddhist history when it has been subsumed under magical concep- 
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tions. That the Nembutsu can be given a magical interpretation does 
not make it magical. Rather the magical attitude has special pre- 
suppositions of its own and may use the Nembutsu. He admits, 
however, that the magical trend has been stronger than the other 
aspects he analyses and thus concurs partially with Ienaga’s views. 

Mr. Tachikawa takes issue with Dr. Ienaga and a Mr. Mizukami 
who have implied that the Nembutsu is superstition or useless. He 
stresses that the charge of magic depends on the attitude of the hearer 
of the sutra and the reciter of the Nembutsu. The sutras and Nem- 
dbutsu transcend magic but those who misunderstand, can treat them 
magically. Shinran’s maintaining the verbal Nembutsu refers not to 
magic but to the great sea of the Vow whose virtue comes to us in 
recitation. 

According to Mr. Tachikawa the problems raised here come from 
treating Buddhism as theory. He maintains that one cannot possibly 
know the taste of sake without drinking it and likewise one cannot 
understand Buddhism without experiencing it. Mr. Ienaga and Mr. 
Mizukami do not understand the Nembutsu because they do not have 
it in them. Nevertheless he also admits that Buddhism must be purged 
of superstition and magic. He ends by expressing his faith in the depth 
of Buddhist thought. It is universal, natural, harmonious, perfect and 
united even within its complex development. 

Mr. Imuro stresses that religion is more a way to walk. than to 
talk. He addresses himself to Mr. Mizukami who recites the Nembutsu 
but has great doubts. Anyone with this problem is counseled to return 
to lay life and find the true meaning of the Nembutsu. 

Finally Mr. Sudo of the Jodo sect agrees with Dr. Ienaga on the 
magical character of the Nembutsu, but states that as linking man 
with the absolute it transcends primitive magic. The Nembutsu is 
connected to the truth of the Universe and is related to Human Beings. 
The problem is not the Nembutsu but Man. Man cannot relate him- 
self to a specific world without some technique. Magic will not dis- 
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appear with science because man is the problem. What remains for 
the religious world without magic? Religion cannot just be founded 
on,a sense of sin. Human consciousness in religion arises through 
technique. This is a dialectic necessity. 

Interesting is the point that Hodnen, who said a man could be 
saved in an instant, continued to recite. Shinran did not have joy, 
but continued to recite. Nichiren did not experience becoming Buddha 
in this life, but continued his recitation. Here the lack of fulfillment 
may be fulfillment as the practice becomes the mediator in relating 
ourselves to the world at which we aim. 

Each of those essays can be seen to have some points of agree- 
ment with Dr. Ienaga in that they do admit that magic is present in 
Buddhism and that it must be purged. They are generally against 
magic. However, they are not in agreement that the Nembutsu or 
Daimoku is itself magical, and when they admit it is magical, they 
are convinced that it transcends what is commonly called magic 
because it comes to us from the other-power or other-world. In all 
there is a grappling with the complicated historical reality of Buddhism 
which has never made clear such distinctions and is now confronting 
a new world. We might ask what these men are proposing as con- 
crete measures to do away with the misunderstandings of the Nem- 
butsu which permit the continuation of the gross superstition observ- 
able in many areas of Buddhism today ? 

Behind these discussions we sense a new definition of religion on 
the Japanese scene. It is a trend away from the utilitarian, pragmatic, 
use of religion for some worldly benefit and toward a higher ideal of 
spirituality which will make Buddhism relevant in today’s world. 

Further, despite the variety of views, there is no thought in these 
people’s minds that Buddhism itself is to be abandoned or doubted. The 
question is purging and reforming. On the other hand, it is to be 
noted that standards of religion which may have been gained from 


the West are being consciously or unconsciously brought to bear on 
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this reformation. 

How this reformation may proceed to the masses is not yet certain, 
but if widely circulated papers and periodicals take it up, the trend 
will become clearer and stronger. 

A hopeful sign would be the participation of Christians in this 
discussion in a friendly non-critical way to add some of the insights 
of Christian faith to the ferment. In the end a new religious horizon 
will appear in Japan when a strong sense of the non-utilitarian nature 
of religion is grasped by the large mass of religious people. 
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‘MOUNTAIN RELIGION’ 


The “JR” will in each issue. 
bring an article on a Japanese 
Religion, mainly the so-called 
New Religions. The next 
issue will feature the subject, 
illustrated below, “The 
“Yamabushi” (\lifk), Japan’s 


Buddhist mountain climbers. 


MISOGI: Some ‘“Yamabushi” 
during a purification ceremony at 
the Kiyomizu temple in Kyoto be- 
fore leaving for the mountains. 
After the purification animal food 
and liquor are forbidden during the 
journey. 


Some ‘“ Yamabushi” are resting at the famous stone at Omine- 
san, which forbids women to climb the holy mountain. The 
Kanji GE2Z ARR) mean: FROM HERE ON WOMEN ARE 
NOT ALLOWED TO PROCEED.” 
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